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The Maine Farmer |ther from our friend D. P. upon the subject, when | 

IS ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING * his observations shall warrant him to give us more 
Terms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance information upon the subject. He has gone the 
$2,50 if payment is delayed beyond the year. right way to work, and his researches cannot but 


No paper will be discontinued seta = 3, poet produce great benefit to his brother farmers who 
payment of all arrearages and forthe volume willing to profit by his hints. 
which shall then have been commenced, unless | 


at the pleasure of the publishers. 


All money sent or letters on business must be dir- | _Encrafting and Pruning. 
ected, post paid, to Wm. Noyes. | As this is the season of engrafting and pruning 


heverees: would it not be well to put in a goodly 


THE FARMER. | number of sweet apple scions? Apples are coming 
More into use among us for the purposes of feed- 


Hatiowett, Tuesvay Mornine, May 2, 1837. ‘ing swine, cattle and horses; and sweet apples 
SE have been found to be more useful for these purpo- 
Cleansing Wheat to prevent the Fly and oth- | ses than the sour and crabbed. Sweet apples are 

er Insects. /also more useful in the family than sour ones.— 
Our correspondent D. P. has introduced a sub- Notwithstanding this, there are probably ten sour 
ject full of importance to the farmer, and his exper- apples raised to one that is sweet. As it regards 
iment is an interesting one, inasmuch as it demon- | pruning, allow us to say, that a saw is a much more 
strates the fact that the egg,.which he speaks of, is | Suitable tool for this purpose than an axe. The axe 
hatched by the very agents’ necessary to bring for- breaks the limbs or splits them—separates the bark 
ward the wheat, viz: moisture and warmth. We |—allows the water to get in and causes decay— 
are not certain however that the insect known by | whereas the saw will take it off more gently, and 
the name of “grain worm” and “ weevil,” is the | by trimming the bark with your knife, it will heal 
same as the insect which attacks wheat when it’ over much more readily, and without so much dan- 
first comes up, and thins it out, as we say, or pre- | ger of producing those rotten stumps which disfig- 
vents its growth after it has began to stretch up a ‘ure and injure so many orchards. 
little. The grain worm, which has been such a 
scourge in some parts of New England and the | Peas as a Field Crop. 
Middle States, is a maggot which is hatched while| There is probably no vegetable which affords 
the grain is in the milk, and which immediately be- | more nutritive matter than peas. Their culture 
gins its depredations upon the kernel and will eat | however as a field crop, is not very extensive in 
it all out hollow, leaving nothing but the shell or | this State, and their use as an article of diet or 
hull of the grain. After doing this, he must roll | food, except when green is not very general. Ac- 
himself up in the crysalis state and lay quiet until | cording to the calculation of some farmers, as many 
he comes forth a winged insect—or at any rate we | bushels of peas can be raised on rather poor land, 
suppose him to be a winged insect, but we are not | as there could be raised bushels of corn on the same 
sure that we have ever seen himin that state. Now ‘soil. If this be actually true, it would be much bet- 
if this is one and the same insect which also at- ‘ter to sow peas than to plant corn on such land.— 
tacks the root and stalk of the young wheat, D. P’s | Oats should be sown with the peas, as they serve 
method of destroying them is well worth attending | to support them and prevent their lodging, and they 
to. Indeed, as we before said, it 1s of great impor- | may be separated afterwards by a sieve properly 
tance in either case. It would be well for our far- ‘made. Rich Jand is not so favorable for peas, as it 
mers to watch the movements of these enemies and | causes them to produce more vine in proportion to 
study out their habits—their manners and customs. ‘the peas, than land of a poorer quality, and it is al- 

Perhaps as sure a method as any would be the fol- 'so thought best not to sow too many to the acre. 
lowing. Sow some of the eggs which pass from een Loe mB 
Cold Weather and Hard Times. 
flower pot over which is placed a covering of gauze Sure enough, if we haven’t both of the above 
which will admit light and air, but prevent any in- | troubles together we know not what to call them. 
sect from escaping. By closely watching the mag- | 'The sun muffles his face up in blankets as if he 
got, it may be discovered when he goes into the had the ague, and the snow banks are lingering 
crysalis state, and whether he remains in the sub- about the fields in no particular hurry to quit, If 
stance of the root or wheat stalk, or creeps into the they stay much longer they'll hold the globe by 
ground. When he changes and comes out, he will | the right of possession. 
be retained within the gauze and can be caught| But if this were all we could bear it. The com- 





























the winnowing machine, with some wheat, in a 





and preserved. By this means we can examine his | mercial world, however, appears to be about as cold | 


features. The next thing to be done will be to find | and cheerless as the weather. We can hardly op- 
some of the grain worms who are digging out the! en a paper without reading of some tremendous 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





Mode of cleansing Seed Wheat to prevent the 
Ravages of Insects. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I have made it a practice to sift 
my seed wheat every Spring, for the last twenty 
years. The two last years however I omitted doing 
it. My motive for sifting my seed was to take out 
the small blighted grains that were not fit to be 
sown, and also to clear it of jfitches and other kinds 
of weed seeds. As my seed wheat appeared, for 
the two last years to be quite clear and free from 
foul seeds, I did not sift it. I am now inclined to 
think that my crops have been injured in conse- 
quence of neglecting the sifting, to the amount of 
not less than six bushels to the acre by the weevil 
or wheat worm. I think if I had submitted my 
wheat to my usual operation I should have in part, 
if not altogether prevented these insects from in- 
juring my crop, as the sifting would have cleared 
out their eggs, whereas I sowed thousands of them 
in every bushel that I sowed, for two years past, 
without knowing it. I am now of opinign that I 
have sifted out these eggs in years past, when 
cleansing my seed wheat, and mistook them for 
seeds of weeds. I had no knowledge of them un- 
til last season, when I found them in the standing 
grain, and also found that they were very injurious 
to the filling out of the heads. I also found thou- 
sands of these eggs in the box of the winnowing 
machine, after winnowing my wheat during the last 
season; and although | winnowed my seed wheat 
twice over and separated all the blighted grains 
from it that the machine would take out of it, I 
now find that by sifting my seed I obtain from one 
bushel about four thousands of the eggs and from 
four to five quarts of blighted grains that are not 
fit to sow. 

Some of those blighted grains appear to be in 
the same state as to their growth, that they were in 
when the wheat was in blossom. This I take to 
be the time that these eggs are deposited in the 
heads of the grain, and entirely prevents its filling 
out. I think it would be a difficult task to ascer- 
tain how many of these eggs and blighted grains a 
bushel contains before it was winnowed, as an im- 











mense amount of them pass off during the process, 
I have examined some other specimens of wheat 
besides my own, and should judge that some con- 
tained double the quantity that mine did. This I 
consider quite too formidable an enemy to be sown 
with our wheat. It is my decided opinion that, 
when these eggs are sown with the wheat, they be- 
‘come in the course of forty-eight hours, living in- 
sects, provided the weather proves sufficiently warm 
during that time. Probably these insects when 
hatched, subsist on the young blades and roots of 
the grain until it is so far matured as to admit of 
their laying their eggs in the ear or heads of grain. 
This may account in part at least for the wheat be- 








grain while in the head, These should be preser- | failure—the depression in stock, and the high price 


ing so much thinned out for the last four or five 


ved in the same way until they come out in their 
perfect state. They can then be compared with 
each other, and their identity or difference at once 
established. It requires time, care and patience, 
but it will be labor well worth the while of every 
one who feels an interest in the culture of wheat 
and the welfare of mankind. We hope to hear far- 


of cash. It is discouraging we confess, look which | years. I have heretofore made many ineffectual re- 
way we may—but if the old adage is true, that it | searches to discover what it was that so thinned out 


a great while to morning ; and if the light to come 
will bear any proportion to the darkness, the day 


will be a bright one. The sooner it comes on the 
better. 








is the “darkest time just before day”—it can’t be | the wheat, but have as yet been unable to satisfy 


myself perfectly as to the true cause. If it really 
| is these insects, they probably cannot be discover- 
| ed without the assistance of a glass, as they are so 
very small. I have tried an experiment which tends 


po etek OO he n 
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to prove the certainty of the hatching of these eggs 
soon after being sown with the wheat. I took a 
number of the eggs that I had sifted out of my wheat 
and put them on a clean piece of white cambric and 
doubled the cloth over them to prevent dirt from 
getting with them. I then wet the cloth with wa- 
ter about milk warm and placed them between two 
grass turfs and kept them in about the same tem- 
perature that the earth would be in at common seed 
time, the result was, that in short of twenty-four 
hours a number of these eggs were hatched and be- 
come living insects and would crawl. The head 


and the form of the wings could be distinctly seen | 


with the naked eye and by holdings one of these 


maggots in the rays of the sun on the point of a 


pin, the legs could be seen. 

It is as yet a matter of doubt with me, whether 
these eggs will hatch out in the dry wheat, unless 
some moisture gets to them. This lfowever, time 
will decide. Ihave placed some of them in a dry 
place to try the experiment. It may be that we 
have been sowing these insects with our wheat for 
a number of years, without having any knowledge 
of them. Should we continue to sow them, they 
may become more destructive than they ever have 
yet been. I would here remark for the information 


of those who may not be acquainted with those in- | 


sects, that their eggs resemble pepper-grass seeds 
in color, but are not so large. 
T’o remedy this evil as much as possible, I should 


advise farmers to thoroughly sift their seed wheat. | 


Let the seive be so constructed as the small blight- 


ed or pinched grains may pass through. This will | 
effectually clear it of all those eges and seeds of 


weeds. The sieve that I make use of to clean my 
seed wheat, is constructed on the following plan. I 
take four pieces of half inch boards—three inches 
in width. ‘These are nailed in a box form, eleven 


inches wide and two feet long. The bottom is made | 
‘can render the water coldest at the bottom it must 


of lambskin which is punched full of holes, about 
nine to the inch, or as near to each other as they 
can well be. The more holes the bottom contains 
the cleaner and faster you may sift. “Tin will an- 
swer very well fora bottom. Ihave perfectly clean- 
ed five or six bushels in one rainy day, with a sieve 
constructed on the above principles. My mode of 
sifting is to put in about one pint of wheat at a time 
and let it spread thinly on the bottom of the sieve. 
This mode of sifting will more thoroughly clean it 
than if you put more in at atime. One sieve will 
answer for a whole neighborhood and the sifting 


ean all be done in foul weather without any extra | 


expense to the farmer. I have been inthe practice 
of washing and liming my wheat before I sow it, as 
it is said to prevent its smutting. When lime is 
not at hand, 1 make use of wood ashes. I hope 
some one, Mr. Editor, who has more acquaintance 
with the nature and habits of the insects which I 
have named will give us a detailed account of them 
in the Farmer, and also give the best mode of de- 
stroying them. D. P. 
Wales, April, 837. 


ANCHOR ICE. 

Mr. Hormes:— Among other articles in the 
New York Farmer, which have attracted my atten- 
tion, is one on the production of anchor ice, by 
“Jack Frost.” This writer, after informing us how 
profoundly ignorant every body else is on the sub- 
ject, proceeds to give, with all due gravity, the why 


and the wherefore of the whole process. He says, | 


“It is a common law of nature, that every sub- 
stance is expanded by heat and contracted by cold. 
And it is another law, that any substance immers- 
ed in any fluid or liquid, will float at the top or sink 
at the bottom, in proportion as it is specifically 
lighter or heavier than the medium in which it is 
placed, Hence, if any particles of water are cold- 


er than the rest, these will sink to the bottom. 
Thus, as the particles of water give off their heat 
to the superincumbent atmosphere, which is colder, 
they sink to the bottom, giving place to others 
which are cooled and sink in like manner; and the 
particles thus cooling and sinking, receive fresh 
heat from the surrounding particles, which are war- 


mer, and of course rise again, giving place to the 


colder ones behind them; thereby keeping up a 


constant action of the particles of water from top | 


to bottom, and from bottom to top, which is more or 
less active, according to the temperature of the wa- 
ter and the atmosphere above it.” 

| All this may be strictly philosophical; but his 
inference, | think, are not wholly correct. He 
says, “ From these facts (as above stated) it is evi- 
dent, that, as the coldest water will always be at 


the bottom, no water can ever become frozen at the | 


surface until the whole body becomes cooled down 
to near the freezing temperature ; and this explains 
the reason why deep waters do not freeze as soon 
as shallow, and why the ocean never freezes at all.” 


principle, the coldest water will always be at the 
bottom. ThisI think is a great mistake; for on 
his principle the particles of water on the top 
have no tendency to sink, only as they are colder ; 
nor the particles below to rise only as they are war- 
mer. And as long as the temperature of the at- 
_mosphere is lower than the water this will contin- 
ue to be the case until the water begins to chrys- 
talize at the top. 

In order now to understand this subject correct- 


_ly, let us inquire where the most striking effects of 
| 


\such a process, on his principle, must be found. 


} : : “7 . . 
Certainly in still water, for where the water is much 


agitated it must disturb this process, and keep the 
| ° . 

whole body in nearly the same state of temperature. 
3ut if there are any places where such a process 


| bé in ponds, or in eddies of streams, where there is 
‘no current to mix the water. Now is it the case 
'that anchor ice is ever formed in such places? | 
| believe not; nor does “Jack Frost” even pretend 
\it does. I have never observed such an effect in 
| still water. 


: 
| Where then are we to look for anchor ice? I) 


| believe always either where there is a rapid cur- 
rent of water, or in a retentive soil saturated with 
/water; but as “Jack Frost” confines his remarks 
to the former of these, I shall only notice it. 

As [| live not far from the Androscoggin river, 
which is shallow with a rapid current, I have fre- 
quently had opportunities to notice the appearance 

of anchor ice; and the facts seem to be these: we 
find in eddies and still places the surface becomes 
frozen and covered with solid ice for some time be- 
fore the anchor ice is seen; for if any water should 
chrystalize on the surface at this time, the agitation 


of the water immediately separates and buries them | 


in the current, which as yet not being sufficiently 
| cooled to allow them to retain this state of chrys- 
| talization, they soon become liquid again, and lit- 
tle or no anchor ice is seen. But after this, if the 
cold weather continues, and by the operation of this 
process, as well as the blowing of the snow into 


the river, the whole body of water becomes some- 
_ what near the freezing temperature; these chirys- | 


| talized particles form a considerable portion of the 


these are driven against each other, and against 


‘the rocks on the bottom, and stick to them; and_ 


| this process goes on until their own buoyancy dis- 
engages them and they rise to the top, and float a- 
| long in the form of anchor ice. 

I know “Jack Frost” says, where the stream is 


Here “ Jack Frost,” assumes as fact, that, on his | 


apparently fluid mass of the river, though as much | 
actually frozen as though formed into solid ige ;, 


shallow, if the cold continues long and severe, the 
ground at the bottom becomes frozen and the wa- 
ter passing over it freezes to it. But I have never 
‘seen an instance where the ground was frozen 
when constantly covered with water, however thin 
the sheet of water might be which covered it; and 
I have considerable opportunities to try experiments 
of this kind, the winter past. In the case of a dam 
which he mentions, I can readily believe that 
where a thin sheet of water pitches over it, a cur- 
rent of cold air may find its way underneath, and 
if continued long enough might freeze the water to 
the stones or timberr below it. 

As to what “ Jack Frost” says about the ocean’s 
never freezing, I think some of the oldest inhabit- 
ants of Martha’s Vinyard might correct him; if I 
am correctly informed as to what took place in the 
winter of 1779-80. And if this communication 
should, peradventure, be read by any one who 
knows the facts, as to the freezing of the Vinyard 
Sound, or any part of the open ocean in that mem- 
orable winter, I should like to hear from him. 


J. Hd, 
Peru, 1837. 


P. 8. Perhaps I ought to have stated how long 
I have believed the above theory respecting the 
formation of anchor ice, as some people lay great 
stress on old opinions ;*but as I am utterly ignorant 
/how long a time merely believing a thing takes to 
make it so, perhaps it is needless to name the time, 


Potatoe Bread—Cooked Food. 
| Considerable has been said in the wewspapers 
‘on the advantages of mixing potatoe flour, or 
starch, with that of wheat, for the purpose of ma- 
king bread in this season of scarcity ; but for our- 
selves we have doubts whether making potatoes 
into bread is the best method of using this valua- 
ble root. ‘That it can be used toa considerable 
/extent as a substitute for wheat flour, is unques- 
tionable ; the query is, whether a good potatoe 
well roasted is not better, or will not afford more 
nourishment, than if made into bread, 

Bread can only be made to advantage of sub- 
stances in Which the fecula or starch is combined 
with gluten, as in wheat, corn, rye, and in a much 
less degree barley and oats. In peas, beans, and 
potatoes, gluten is absent, and the fecula is simply 
united with a mucilaginous substance; conse- 
quently, though belonging tothe most nutritive 
class of substances, they cannot be made into light 

bread, even though first converted into flour or 
starch, In making wheat, orcorn, into bread, or 
| pudding, a large quantity of water combines with 
the meal in cooking, adding greatly to its weight, 
as well as facilitating its conversion into nutriment 
when taken into the stomach. This power of 
combination with water is owing to the presence 
of gluten, of which the potatoe is destitute, and 
hence adding the flour or fecula of this root to a 
mixture intended for bread, adds nothing to the 
weight of the mass when cooked, more than its 
simple weight. So far as this weight extenis, the 
quantity of bread is aicreased, but as no one pre- 
tends that the quality of the bread is improved by 
the addition of the potatoe fecula, we imagine the 
advantage gained will not compensate for the time 
expended in the preparation, as the same ora 
greater amount of nourishment is furnished by 
the root roasted, and of a decidedly better quality, 
we being the Judge. 

A number of experiments have been made to 
ascertain the quantity of water that combines 
with flour in the formation of bread, or with corn 
meal when made into pudding. ‘These experi- 

ments seem to prove that fifty per cent. of water 
in weight combines with the flour, or in other 
words, that ten pounds of flour will make fifteen 
/pounds of bread. Count Rumford has stated, 
“that for each pound ef corn meal employed in 
making a pudding, we may reckon three pounds 
nine ounees of pudding.” In another experimer t 
by the same individual, “three pounds of India 
meal, three quarters of a pound of molasses, and 
ong ounce of salt, having been mixed with five 
pints of boiling water, and boiled six, hours, pro- 
duced a pudding which weighed ten pounds one 
| sumone ” showing a gain of six pounds four oun- 
ces, 
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The scientific and able farmer, the Rev. H. Col- 
man of Mass. in recording the history of some of 
his experiments in fattening pigs, says—* At first 
employed half a bushel of Indian meal to make 
five pail kettle of hasty pudding; but we soon 
found that a peck of meal, by being boiled suffici- 
ently, would make the same kettle nearly full of 
hasty pudding, and of safficient consistence. It 
was remarkable that the peck of meal produced 
near the same quantity of pudding that we obtain- 
ed from the half bushel, which showed the im- 
portance of inducing the meal to take up all the 
water it could be made to absorb.” The result 
of the feeding showed that the gain in nutritive 
quality was equal to its gain in quantity, or its per- 
tect combination with water. 

If the fecula of the potatoes possessed this pow- 
er of combination with water, a great gain would 
be made by converting it into bread, but as it does 
not possess this quality, little is gained by its use, 
since water with potatue, for combining with 
flour for bread. From the above experiments, 
and from the chemical! principle of the case, our 
opinion is that those who bave flour cannot do 
better than to make it into as good bread as possi- 
ble, while those who have potatoes will find their 
advantage in cooking them by themselves, without 
attempting to convert them into a substance for 
which nature has not adapted them. Those 
experiments further demonstrate most conclu- 
sively the advantage gained from cooking food in 
general, and corn meal in particular. Mr, Col- 
man’s series of experiments showed that the diff- 
erence in gain between hogs fed with raw meal, 
and those that had their meal cooked, was full one 
half in favor of the latter, a result which should 
induce farmers to look at the matter at least, if at- 
tachment to old forms and prejudices is so strong 
as to prevent the following of such examples of 
saving and thrift.— Genesee Farmer. 





Selecting Seed. 

The selection of seed is one of the most impor- 
tant partof the farmer’s work, and requires the 
greatest caution of any operation he has to per- 
form. Many a man has lost his labor or reaped a 


meagre crop in consequence of sowing or plant- | 


ing seed. Some people who have a good opinion 
of their own judgment prefer planting small po- 
tatoes and pinched wheat to that which is large, 
full and plamp—but such persons generally be- 
long to that class described in my first article as 
living and doing all their work to the halves. The 
best and fairest portion of our crops should be se- 


lected for seed and by always pursuing this course | 
we shall improve our vegetable as much as we | 


shall our stock by seiecting the handsomest for 
breeders. We should hardly expect a handsome 
high mettled colt from a miserable good-tor-noth- 
ing old mare, especially if the sire was equally 
worthless, Neither ought we to expect the earth 
to yield usa handsome crop of wheat if we put 
into it poor seed. Experiment has clearly proved 


that seed will never degenerate and run out if we | 


select the best to sow or plant each year, but on 
the other hand it will itmprove. A writer in the 
N. E. Farmer in 1833 says, “1 can speak from 
forty years of observation and experience, that 
seeds not natural to our climate instead of degen- 
erating, have a tendency, by care and proper cul- 
tivation, to become more acclimated to our eli- 
mate, and instead of making frequent changes of 


seed, it would be better for the farmers to endeav- | 


orto improve those good sorts by selecting the 
best and earliest for seed. He says that the pota- 


toes now raised on his farm has been regularly 
planted for twenty years without any change with 


his neighbors and have not degenerated in quanti- 
ty. Ihave found from an experience of forty 
years a benefit from my pratice of saving all kinds 
of seeds designed to plant, to make the selection 
from the best and most productive; therefore 
when a large number of good sized fine potatoes 
are found attached toa stock I put them by and 


| Some individual stalks, pods, or ears, &c., which | 


was distinguishable from the rest by a greater de- 
gree of health, luxuriousness, productiveness, ear- 
liness or some other peculiarity ; gathering and 


preserving them exclusively for seed, until suffi- 


ciently multiplied for propagation upon a large 
scale.” 
| ‘That the only sure means of improving our an- 
_imalsor vegetables, is by selecting the fairest and 
best to produce from, isa fact seldom denied or 
questioned—therefore all that remains to be done 
is, to urge upon our farmers the necessity of pur- 
suing thesame course with vegetables instead of 
changing their seed every year.—Mechanic § Far. 


| 





We insert below, a communication upon the 
subject of the discovery of a new motive power 
| by an ingenious citizen of Pittsburg, Pa. We 
have conversed with the author of the communi- 
cation, and will do him the justice to say, that he 

is snnguine of the entire success of his friend’s 
invention, and that from his intelligence and ac- 
quaiutance withthe general principles of mecha- 


| 
A new motive Power. 
| 


nics, we should be disposed to believe hit com- | 


'_petent to judge of the efficiency of the invention 


_chinery isso simplethat the beholder is lost in as- 


| 


Gro.oeicat Lectures.—Dr. Jackson is now 
delivering a series of Geological Lectures in this 
village. His reputation as a practical and scienti- 
fic Geologist, and the great importance of the sub- 
ject on which he treats, we hope, will not fail to at- 
tract a large and attentive audience. Our citizens 
need not fear that from the short course proposed to 
be given,they will get knowledge enough to hurt them 
—they may get enough to incite to study and fur- 
ther examination. Every man, woman and child 
should know something of this science—and the 
more they know the better for them and the better 
for the State. If ever the Mineralogical rasources 
of Maine are developed—the public curiosity must 
first be awakened and the people must be put in 
possession of the means of investigating for them- 
selves. The State Geologist however able, how- 
ever indefatigable, can but make a beginning— 
hold the candle as it were, 

Our agricultural friends,we would especially urge 
to attend these lectures. Every farmer should be 
a practical geologist. He should understand the 
nature—the capacities and deficiencies of the soil 
which he cultivates, For without this knowledge 
he must work by guess, and his operations must be 
‘a series of experiments—unprofitable perhaps—it 


We understand that the Dr. has been lecturing in 


in question. He represents to us, that the mae | may be ruinous. 
| 
| 


tonishment at the magnitude of its results.— 
| Should the expectations of the inventor, and those 
of the author of the communication, be realized, 
anew era in the propulsion of vehicles of every 
denomination is, indeed, aboutto dawn upon us; 
for he assures us that it will be equally as applica- 
ble to steamboats, naval, and merchant vessels, 
steamcars, carraiges of burden, as to the plough.— 
Farmer & Gardener. 
| Bautimore, April 8, 1837. 
| Mr. Roserrs:—When I stated to you the fact 
of an intimate acquaintance of mine having con- 


structed a machine of almost unlimited propelling | 
power on the Hydrostatic principle, you were so | 


much pleased with the account as to request a 
communication from me for insertion in yous pe- 
_riodical ; ‘with that request I cheerfully comply. 

The inventor of this wonderful and usetul ma- 
chine is Mr Theophilus Corbyne, an eminent ve- 
tinarian—a native of Scotland, and now resid- 


ing in Pittsburg, Pa. who while practising his | 
profession, has for the last seven years employed 
iis leisure hours on this subject and has now the | 


satisfaction of seeing his plan matured by having 
constructed one of twelve horse power, which 
comes fully up to his most sanguine expectation. 

This machine he calls Cornsyye’s Hyprosta- 
vic Propevuine Macuaine. In its construction 
it is too simple toadmit of improvement, and as 
no steam nor heat of any kind is used in its oper- 
ation, there can be no explosions, therefore in its 
use life is safe ; and should any part break, it is 
by its simple construction, admirable of speedy re- 
pair. 

It is applicable to the plough,* and all propell- 
ing purposes, and as such it must supersede the 
use of steam. 

A machine of 500 horse power can be worked 
by one man, and neither its weight or the room 
required, will be more than one-tenth of the steam 
engine. 

We of the present age, entered on a new era 
when Fulton brought torth his extended scheme 
in the application of steam to the propelling of 
boats on water—in which smoke aud vapor sup- 
plied the place of canvas. The same age is now 
bringing forth another era in amore useful and 
extended scale of operation in this discovery of 
my friend, who isa philosopher and philanthropist 
| in every sense of those terms. 
| Althongh our profession has for several years 
made us intimately acquainted, visiting each other 
and conversing freely, for mutual benefit in our 
profession—yet true philosopher like, he never in- 
timated to me that he was studying the subject, 


| Portland—is now engaged in Gardiner—is expect- 
ed in Bangor, and will probably be employed in oth- 
-er large towns in the State. ‘This is right. Forin 
this way the attention of the public will be attract- 
ed to a science which has not been cultivated as it 
‘should have been in this State. The Dr. will find 

prejudices to encounter—but a man of his enthusi- 
/asm cannot fail to overcome them. 

We should furnish our readers with a syllabus 
of these lectures—but copious abstracts were made 
| of those pronounced before the members of the Leg- 

islature, and have been spread before the public.— 
| Chronicle. 


Resources or Maine.— They are thus sum- 
/moned up by Dr. Jackson, State Geologist, in his 
recent lectures at Augusta. 

1. Water power unequalled in extent, besides 
| being on rivers accessable from the ocean. 
| 2 Granite inexhaustible, the best building ma- 
terial in the world. 
3. Slate enough to supply the Union. 
4, Pine timber in vast quantity. 
| §, Lead—extent yet unknown, 
( 6, Tron in many places, value not yet knewn. 
| 7. Coal in great abundance on borders probably 
| within the limits of the State. 
| 8. Lime enough to supply the whole continent. 
| 9 Superior materials for glass, for the finest as 
, well as the coarsest qualities. 

10. Vast forests of Hemlock supplying the ma- 
terials for tanning leather, to the value of many mil- 
lions of dollars yearly. 

11. A soil and climate well adapted to the rear- 
ing of fine woolled sheep, whose fodder in winter 

should be hay, potatoes and turnips; rocky hills af- 
_fording the best pasturage in summer. 





} 


| Tue Porsonep Vater or Java. The usual 
‘meeting in the Royal Asiatic Society, took place 
on Saturday ; the Right Hon. W. W. Wynn in the 
chair. A paper was read by Col. Sykes on the pois- 
'oned Upas Valley at Betur, in Java, extracted from 


a letter by Mr. Loudon, containing a description of 


his visit to the place in July, 1830. According to 
the statement of Mr. Loudon, this valley is twenty 
miles in extent, and of considerable width; it pre- 
sents a most desolate appearance, the surface be- 
ing sterile and without any vegetation. The val- 
ley contains numerous skeletons of mamalia and 
birds. In one case the skeleton of a human being 
was seen with the head resting upon the right hand ; 
according to tradition it is said that the neighboring 
tribes were in the habit of driving their criminals 
into the valley to expiate their crimes. Mr. Lou- 
don tried the experiment of lowering some dogs 


plant them separately for seed.” “ The same rule | Until on his way to Washington, he called on me and fowls into the valley, and in every case anima- 
should be applied to grain of all kinds.”"—Fessen- | 80d showed the model, which is now in the Pat- tion became quickly expended, although life in 


den says, “selecting the ripest and best seeds 
from such plantsas are most forward and vigor- 
ous, and you will improve your breed of vegeta- 
bles, ina manner similar to that by which the 
bree: of animals are improved by the celebrated 


ent Office. 
With my respects, I am, yours, truly 


JOHN HASLAM. 








| ™ The inventor is fully under the impression 


‘some instances was prolonged for ten minutes. 
The valley proved to be the crater of an extinguish- 
‘ed voleano, in which carbonic acid gas is genera- 
‘ted, like the Grotto del Cane, at Naples. The fab- 
ulous influence imputed to the Upas tree is, there- 


European breeds of cattle. Few and improved | thata plough constructed on the principles of his fore, without foundation, the mortality being caused 
kinds of wheat, peas, beans, &c. &c., have been | machine, will be competent to plough 100 acres of solely by the deleterious agency of the gas.—Lon- 


introduced ,by observing among growing crops 


ground in a day. 
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MAINE FARMER 





i |—What is wanting then to enable us to improve 
Agricultural. : 
Ag ‘our natural advantages ? Money which has been 





; to , ete ~ | called emphatically the sinew of war, may be as 
BRCOURAGEMENT TO SAEs ae ‘emphatically called the sinew of agricultural im- 
MARYLAND LEGIsLaTuRS—Session 1336 & 1837.| provement. Has the State the means to afford the 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture, respecting | necessary supply of the great want? Your com- 
the growth of the Mulberry and Sugar Beet. | nittee einphatically reply yes. ‘The state has the 
The Committee on Agriculture, to whom has | Means, and should, they will not say, generously, 

been refered the petitions of the citizens of vari- but honestly appropriate these — to ath 

ous parts of the state, praying legislative aid for vat has the orca un apprying the 
agriculture in general, and particularly to encour- | heans derives pie . say alta t ast ore your. 
age the growth of the mulberry and sugar beet, | Immense vig ay een agg cm we — 
by offering a bounty fora limited number of years, | under your laws about being ( wetr ~ hee t ” 
beg leave respectfully to | promotion of your improv ements rf) ail-roads 
“PORT and canals. How are there immense loans secur- 

REP i ed to the great capitalist. Who loans this money ? 

That after attentively considering the state- | By the faith of the state, upon the value of the 
ments made by the petitioners of the impoverish- real estate of her citizens principally—Who are 
ed condition of the farming interest of the state, these citizens? The impoverished farmers and 
they are but too powerfully impressed with the | planters ; for aid to whom you have been now 





truth of the picture drawn by them, and fear that’ jnyoked, What will be the ‘effect produced by a 


adeeper investigation of the subject would but judjcous application of those} means—to the im- 
. ry’ e -“nle . 

add darker shades to the picture. They fear also provement of your land—to double aye treble the 

that upon fair examination, the planters and tobac- | state’s eapital, the basis of credit? Let then the 


co growing interest would gain but little by a com- means of the state be so applied, say your com- | 


parison, Fora number ot successive jyears, the | mirtee emphatically, 

alinost certain failure of the wheat erop, the great) "The only question then is—how are these means 
staple of Maryland, has so crippled the farmers | to be applied. 

of the state, that they are left at this time not only 
without the means of improving their soil, but al- | of your committee, suggested the best course to 
most without the means of subsistence. Instead | pe pursued by the legislature. Our great staple 
of the large supplies of small grain furnished for | wheat has failed for a number of successive years, 
foreign markets by the farmers of the state, the | and will not in al) probabiliyy for many years suc- 


last year presents the melancholy spectacle of a ceed again. Can a new one be introduced to sup- | 


dependence on foreign supplies for domestic eon- | ply jts place. Your petitioners propose two— 
sumption. Nor do your committee see, in the | whieh your committee believe are likely not only 
prospect of the present year, any thing likely to | to supply the loss of the wheat crops—but proba- 
improve their condition, It is even too probable | ply far to surpass it in value even in its most aus- 
that in addition 10 the supplies which will be re- | picoug times. The experiments that have been 
quired forthe present subsistence of the people, tried in this conntry for the last fifty years, prove 
they may be obliged to depend on foreign impor | jneontestibly ; thatthe climate and soil are adap- 
tation for their seed ‘ted tothe growth of the mulberry for the manu- 
This state of things bas not proceeded inthe | facture of silk—a crop which if any credit is to 
opinion of your committee from any sudden or _be given to the statements of men of high charac- 
unexpected causes, it has heen the result in par | ter jn this country, as well as in Europe, is more 
of injudieious cultivation of the soil, and of inju- | profitable even than cotton. The Italian mulber- 
dicious legislation, or rather from the want of ju- | py introduced into this state previous to the revo- 
dicious legislative encouragement to the farming | Jution, is now so thoroughly acclimated, that it is 
interest. ‘he lands of Maryland were naturally | amoug the hardiest of our trees. ‘There is proba- 
fertile—and her climate is particularly favorable |})y, no member of the legislature, to whom this 
to the growth of small grain; formerly her fields | fxet is not familiar; and if there should be one, 
yielded rich returns for the labor of the farmer— | he can satisfy himself by a short walk into almost 
and he unfortunately did’ not consider that his | any field in the environs of this city. 
lands were liable to exhaustion—*“and that evil| ‘Phe sugar beet is only a variety of the common 
days might come,” a season particularly favorable | garden beet, and is said to be equally hardy. 
and perhaps in ten or fifteen years yielded him a | "There is no one ignorant of the adaption of our 
full crop and lulled bim with a fertile hope, that | soj] and climate to the growth of this vegetable. 
they would often return. The cultivation of the sugar beet is about to be 
But experience has sadly proved, that they | commenced in some of the northern and western 
were “angel visits, few and far between,” and | states, on a large scale for the manufacture of su- 
have brought him at last to the unwelcome con- | gar—and the experience of France is, that it may 
clusion that the staff on which he rested is brok- | be made for about five cents per pound. 
en, and that in prosecution of his present system) Jf sugar ean be made in France, at five cents 
even hope must abandon him. What then is the 'per pound—your committee ask why can itnot 
remedy. Inthe absence so far of legislative aid,! he made here? Ifthe growth of silk is profita- 
the only remedy that has been tried has been to) ble too in China and France, Italy and in Connect- 
abandon the state—and emigrate to a country Of- | jeut, and Massachusetts, why can it not be made 
fering better hopes. Has any other remedy offer- profitable here? Your committee can see no 
ed itself 2? Your comm ‘ttee can see none—our Cit-| good reason why it would not then be a wise pol- 


izens who have left us, to enrich and adorn by | jey in the st.te,to encourage the introduction of 


their talents and enterprise, Our more prosperous | hoth, Can any man say nay, provided it can be 
younger sisters in the confederacy clung as long as| done with probability of success, and does not 
it was possible to their beloved state. And would | gost too much 2 What then will be the cost 2 

have no doubt continued to cling to the homes! And how is the cost to be obtained, and applied 
and the graves of their ancestors—and to the hon-/ are the next subjects for consideration.—Your 
ored and beloved, moral and civil institutions of) committee are again furnished with important in- 
their native Maryland. They have but yielded to | formation on the last of those inquiries by the pe- 
the laws of an urgent necessity in tearing them- | titioners. ‘They are informed, and correctly too, 
selves from their kindred and their own loved | that many of the states, ot the Union have passed 
land. Is there then no remedy for this great evil ? | Jaws giving bounties upon the growth of mulber- 
Can no inducements be offered? No hope held | ry trees, and the growth of cocoons, and the va- 
out tokeep at home the native population now | rious stages of the manufacture of silk.—'The sta- 
draining from every quarter, to an extent that must} tes of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
soon depopulate us—that is sinking our State in | New-York, have all passed laws for the encour- 
the scale not only of agriculture and commerce,| agement of the silk grower—-and some of the 


The petitioners themselves, have in the opinion | 


growth of this article—which it is admitted has 
been profitable for fifty years, to keep her popula- 
tion. Let Maryland then follow her example— 
and with her soil and climate better adapted to 
the growth of silk and sugar than any of her 
northern sisters, a bounty upon the growth of 
these articles, which will not only retain her own 
enterprising sons at home, but if large enough at- 
tract the best population of other states to her, 
If Massachusetts has found it to be for her interest 
to give two dollars a pound for silk grown in her 
state, let Maryland, by the offer of a little higher 
bounty for a limited time, say seven years, avail 
herself of her natural advantage. If Vermont 
gives ten cents for every pound cocoons raised in 
her state, let Maryland offer the same inducement, 
and there is littke doubt that we shall see these 
staples flourishing in our state, and attracting our 
people: it will attract too a hardy and industrious 
population from these states acquainted with the 
management of this business, who will pioneer 
the way for our native citizens. Let a bounty be 
also offered for the cultivation ef sugar, for two 
or three years, of two or three cents per pound, 
and the same results will follow the introduction 


} 


| of that staple. In the opinion of your committee, 
the greatest good will result from such legislation 
_asis recommended. If those crops should suc- 
_ceed here as well as they have elsewhere—the su- 
gar lands of Louisiana, and the cotton lands of 
Mississippi, will in effeet be transported to atlantic 

Maryland, and the evil, then, it is believed, ex- 
change the repulsive for the attractive form—and 
by a union of her agricultural means—stand with 


an overflowing population as her geographical 
position places her the most important state in the 
union. 

The means of supplying the bounties recom- 
mended without difficulty be found in the surplus 
\ revenue of the general goverenment, deposited in 
| the course of this year with the state, and may be 
beneficially used in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, by establishing either a bank with the capital 
derived from this source at the seat of government, 
or by a division of the sum to establish banks in 
each of the counties of the state—the interest 
gained, to be appliéd to the payment of bounties, 
and the loans to be made, (giving always a pref- 
erence to those who borrowec for the purpose of 
growing silk or sugar,) on the credit of real estate 
to the extent of one half its appraised value, upon 
a credit of ten years, payable in installments. If 
the interest should be more than sufficient to pay 
the bounties, the surplus to be added to the capi- 
tal. This will insure the ability of the State to 
repay the deposite when. called for by the govern- 
ment, and the state will be largely, richly benefit- 
ted. BENJ. HOOD, Chairman, 








Ploughing. 

The difference in the amount of products be- 
tween land that has been thoroughly ulled, and that 
which has only undergone an apology for tillage, 
} must have at times arrested the attention of the 
| most careless farmer. Land adequately manured, 
| deeply and finely ploughed, and properly seeded, 
| can alone be relied on as a source of profit to the 
| cultivator ; yet how few are the farms around us, 
Where these desirable things are carried out to 
their full and proper extent. The earth is barely 
skimmed in ploughing—what sailors call a wide 
birth is given to the stones and stumps—the seed 
is put on unequally and sparingly, and then the 
farmer affects to wonder his crop is no better. 
We do not conduct our busines as we know it 
should be done; we undertake more than can be 
performed well; our manure is not applied to the 
proper crops, and in these various ways nearly 
one half our labor may be said to be lost. 

The garden is that part of the farm where the 
effects of thorough ploughing and manuring are 
seen in the increased product and profit for labor 
| bestowed ; though our gardens are too often only 
| the shadows of what they might be, and should 
be, if cultivated properly. ‘The farmer ploghs his 


| 








but of political importance. Are the means with- 
in our power? ls the soil of Maryland suscepti- 
ble of improvement. Are the means of improve- 
ment within the reach of our people? Is the cli- 
mate congenial to the growth of staples capable 
of affording fair return for labor? Can no new 
staples be introduced by legislative aid, promising 
richer harvests ? 


These are questions not difficult to be answered 


Western states are ROW moving in the same track. | garden deeper and finer than the rest of his prem- 
Has their policy been wise? It is evident they ises,and manures it better, scarcely seeming to 
find it to be so, because instead of retracing their remember the field crops require the same depth 
steps, they are going onward increasing the boun- forthe free expansion of their roots, and the same 
ty, as experience has given them a better knowl- richness of soil to promote their rapid growth, that 
edge of the value of the crop—and its tendency | is required by the vegetables of the garden. Let 
to attract to their bosoms the best population of a farmer examine the extent and depth to which 
other states. Even now the state of Connecticut} the roots of corn in a loose and favorable soil will 





is called on to increase her bounty upon the spread, and he will cease to wonder at the failure 
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of acrop where the subsoil at the depth of three 
or four inches has never deen stirred by the 


plough, and over the hard-pan of which the ten- terms, 


‘an animal horse-power 1s equivalent to only 22,000 
pounds raised one foot high per minute, or, in other 
to drag a canal boat 220 feet per minute, with 


der fibres of the roots vainly wander in search of a force of 100 pounds acting on a spring: therefore 


proper nutriment, and as fruitlessly strive to pene- 
trate, 

In loamy or sandy soils, the roots of trees have 
been found to penetrate to the depth of ren or 
twelve feet ; and the roots of the Canada thistle 
have been traced six or seven feet below the sur- 
face. Wheat, if planted in a mellow rich soil will 
strike its roots three feet downwards, and elongate 
much further horizontally. The roots of oats have 
been discovered at eighteen inches from the stem ; 
and the long thread-like roots of grass extend still 
further. ‘The roots of the onion are so white, that 
in a bJack mold they can be readily traced, and in 
a trenched or spaded soil they have been followed 
to the depth of two feet. The potatoe throws out 
roots to the distarce of fifteen or twenty inches ; 
and the tap rooted plants, turnips, beets, carrots, 
&c., independent of the perpendicular root, spread 
their fibres to a distance which equals if it does 
not exceed the potatoe. Itis perfectly absurd to 
expect to succeed with roots of this class, unless 
the ground is so mellow as to allow them to pene- 
trate in our garden,smooth and straight, which 
exceeded twenty-six inches in length, yetthe soil 
when first applied to the purposes of a garden 
was far from being deep or penetrable. Land 
cannot be considered in good tilth, unless by plow- 
ing the earth it has been mixed with vegetable or 
animal matter to the depth of 10 or 12 inches ; 
and Judge Powell states, that by manuring and 
ploughing be has converted shallow unproductive 
earth into rich fertile soils to the depth of at least 
14 inches. 

There is a constant tendency in earths to eonso- 
lidate, clayey or aluminous ones, more than others, 
which manuring and ploughing will in a great 
measure prevent; and loosening the soil in all ca- 
ses allows the roots to sink beyond the reach of 
drouths, permits them to range freely in search of 
proper nutriment, and in the same proportion in- 
creases the clianee for a_ profitable crop.— Genesee 
Farmer. 














MECHANICS, 





General View of Manufacturing Industry. 
(CONTINUED.) 

In an anilysis of manufacturing industry, the 
general functions of machines, and the effects of 
their improvements, ought to be well considered. 
Machines are of three kinds :— 

1. Machines concerned in the production of pow- 
er. 

2. Machines concerned in the transmission and 
regulation of power. 

3. Machines concerned in the application of pow- 
er, to modify the various forms of matter into objects 
of commerce. 

I. Machines engaged in producing power oper- 


ate by counteracting gravity, inertia, or cohesion. | 


The steam engine, by the expansive agency of va- 
por, raises and depresses its ponderous piston, and 


thereby moves its massive beams and geering.—The | 


hydraulic wheel produces similar effects by the 
natural flow or fall of water from a higher to a low- 


er level; and the windmill by the currents of the 


atmosphere. Blasting of rocks, in mining, exhibits 
elastic power overcoming cohesion. 

II. The machines engaged in transmitting and 
regulating power are, toothed wheels, fly wheels of 
various kinds, valve governors, shafts, and other 
geering of mills, 

Ill. ‘The machines engaged in applying power to 
modify the forms of matter appear, at first sight, to 


be so multifarious. as to set systematic arrangement 


at defiance. An outline of their connexions and 
dependencies has been attempted in the next chap- 
ter. 

The philosophy of manufactures is well displayed 
in the economy of power. The value of steam im- 
pelled labor may be inferred from the following 
statement of facts, communicated to me by an emi- 
nent engineer, educated in the school of Bolton and 
Watt :—A manufacturer in Manchester works a 60 


horse Bolton and Watt’s steam engine, at a power 


of 120 horses during the day, and 60 horses during 
the night ; thus extorting from it an impelling force 
three times greater than he contracted or paid for. 
One steam horse-power is equivalent of 33,000 Ibs. 
avoirdupois, raised one foot high per minute; but 


_a steam horse-power is equivalent in working effi- 
'ciency to one living horse, and one-half the labor 
‘of another. But a horse can work at its full effi- 
ciency only eight hours out of the twenty-four, 
_whereas a steam-engine needs no period of repose ; 
‘and therefore to make the animal power equal to 
the physical power, a relay of 1 1-2 fresh horses 
must be found three times in the twenty-four hours, 
‘which amounts to 4 1-2 horses daily. Hence a com- 
mon 60-horse steam-engine does the work of 4 1-2 
times 60 horses, or 270 horses. But the above 60- 
horse steam-engine does one-half more work in 24 
hours, or that of 405 living horses !—The keep of a 
horse cannot be estimated at less than Is. 2d. per 
day ; and therefore that of 405 horses would be a- 
bout 24/, daily, or 7500/ sterling in a year of 313 


tific research and mechanical ingenuity ; and final- 
ly, availing themselves of all the benefits to be de- 
rived from visiting foreign countries, not only in 
order to form new and confirm old commercial con+ 
nections, but to obtain an intimate knowledge of 
the wants, the tastes, the habits, the discoveries and 
improvements, the productions, and fabrics of oth- 
er civilized nations. Thus we bring home facts 
and suggestions; thus we perfect our old establish- 
‘ment, and add new branches to our damestic stock ; 
opening, at the same time, new markets for the sale 
of our manufacturing and commercial industry, and 
qualifying ourselves for supplying them in the best 
and most economical manner. By these means a- 
lone, and, above all, by the effect of machinery in 
‘improving the quality, and cheapening the fabrica- 
tion of our various articles of export, notwithstand- 
ing an immense load of taxes, and a higher price 
of grain, our commerce and manufactures have al- 
so increased in such a degree, as to surpass the 


‘most sanguine calculations of the ablest political 
/economists who have speculated on the prospects 
of mankind. We should never cease to bear in 
mind, that we are surrounded by powerful nations, 
‘composed of a people equally industrious, and 
more sober than ourseives, who, released from the 


days. As 80 pourds of coals, or one bushel, will 
produce steam equivalent to the power of one horse 
‘inasteam-engine during eight hours’ work, sixty 

bushels, worth about 30s. at Manchester, will main- 
tain a 60-horse engine in fuel during eight effective 
hours, and 200 bushels, worth 100s., the above hard 


worked engine, during twenty-four hours. Hence 


the expense per annum is 1505/. sterling, being lit- | 


tle more than one-fifty of that of living horses. As 
‘to prime cost and superintendence, the animal pow- 
er would be greatly more expensive than the steam 
power. There are many engines made by Bolton 
and Watt, forty years ago, which have continued in 
constant work all that time with very slight repairs. 
What a multitude of valuable horses would have 
worn out in doing the service of these machines! 
-and what a vast qnantity of grain would they have 
consumed! Had British industry not been aided 
by Watt’s invention, it must have gone on with a 
retarded pace, in consequence of the increased cost 
of motive power, and would long ere now, have ex- 
perienced, in the price of horses, scarcity of water- 
falls, an insurmountable barrier to further advance- 
'ment, could horses, even at the low prices to which 
their rival, steam, has kept them, be employed to 
drive a cotton mill at the present day, they would 
devour all the profits of the manufacturer. 


Steam-engines furnish the means not only of | "Ys 


| their support but of their multiplicetion. They cre- 
ate a vast demand for fuel; and, while they lend 
‘their powerful arms to drain the pits and raise the 
coals, they call into employment multitudes of mi- 
ners, engineers, ship-builders, and sailors, and 
cause the construction of the canals and railways: 
and, while they enable these rich fields of industry 
_to be cultivated to the utmost, they leave thousands 
of fine arable fields free for the production of food 
to man, which must have been otherwise allotted 
‘to the food of horses. Steam-engines moreover, 
by the cheapness and steadiness of their action, 
fabricate cheap goods, and procure in their ex- 
change a liberal supply of the necessaries and com 
forts of life, produced in foreign lands. 

Improvements in machinery have a three-fold 
bearing :— 


| 


Ist. ‘They make it possible to fabricate some ar- 
ticles which, but for them, could not be fabricated 
at all. 

2d. They enable an operative to turn out a great- 
er quantity of work than he could before—time, la- 
bor, and quality of work remaining constant. 

3d. They effect a substitution of labor compara- 
tively unskilled, for that which is more skilled. 

The introduction of new machines into any man- 
ufacture, with the effect of superseding hand labor, 
is tempered by the system of patents, which main- 
tains them for a certain time at a monopoly price, 
and thereby obstructs their rapid multiplication. 


Did we admit the principles on which the use of 


particular self-acting mechanisms is objected to by 
workmen, we should not be able, in any case, to de- 
fine the limits of their application. Had_ parlia- 
ment acted on such principles sixty years ago, none 
of our manufacture could have attained their pres- 
ent state of profitable employment to either mas- 
ters or men. ‘The immediate causes of their vast 
augmentation may be ascribed, under the blessing 
of Providence, to the general spirit of industry and 
enterprise among a free and enlightened people, 
left to the unrestrained exercise of their talents in 
the employment of a vast capital, pushing to the 
utmost the principle of the analysis of labor sum- 
| moning to their service all the resources of scien- 





turmoil of war, are intent on cultivating the pro- 
ductive arts of peace, and of pushing their com- 
merce and navigation ; whose eagerness of compe- 


‘tition is stimulated by the view of the rich prizes 
| which we have already won. 


The attempts continually made to carry our im- 


_plements and machines into foreign countries, and 


to tempt our artisans to settle and superintend them 
‘there, evince the high value set by other nations on 
'our mechanical substitutes for hand labor; and as 
‘they cannot be directly counteracted, they should 
be rendered, as far as possible, unavailing, by in- 
_troducing such successive improvements at home. 
/as may always keep us foremost in the career of 
construction, It would be therefore no less disas- 
_terous to the operative, than to the capitalist, were 
any exteraneous obstacles thrown in their way, 
| since any gocd machine suppressed, or rejected, in 
this country, would infallibly be received with open 
arms by some of our neighbors, and most readily 
by our mechanical rivals in France, Belgium, Ger- 
and the United States. 
(T'o be Continued.) 





Brooks’ Silk Spinner and Twister. 

This machine appears to be winning favor in 
every quarter where it bas been exhibited. Atthe 
meeting of the State Agricultural Society lately 
held at Albany, N. Y., a committee was appoin- 
ted to examine it, who declare, * that they saw the 
}machine in operation, and critically examined it, 
and that they are of opinion that it is not only an 
ingenious invention, but in their judgment, can- 
not fail of becoming eminently useful. It seems 
to solve the problem which has induced great 
|doubt, whether the eulture of silk in the United 
States would be profitably prosecuted, from the 
difficulty of good reeling silk from cocoons with- 
out considerable manual instruction, The com- 
| mittce are satisfied that “ an ingenious female can 
almost immediately learn to reelon Mr Brooks’ 
_machine, ina perfect manner.” 
| ‘lo show the facility with which a perfect 
knowledge of the use of this machine may be ob- 
tained, we copy the following certificate from the 
New England Farmer of the 29th ult. : 

“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“This may certify that last 15th month, [Dee.] 
I went to Adain Brooks’, in Scituate, Massachu- 
'setts,to learn to spin silk on on his machine. I 
expected before I saw it that it would take mea 
long time to learn tospin. The first morning I 
ever saw the machine, 1 commenced spinning, 
and sueceeded beyond my expectation. I was 
surprised that sowing silk could be manufactured 
'withso little trouble. I immediately purchased 
one of Brooks’ machines, and have used it to my 
satisfaction. I have with the assistanee of a boy 
1i years old, spun 150 skeins of sewing silk in 
eight hours, from the cocoons, ready for cleans- 
ing and coloring—in all bave spun 9 Ibs. ready 
for the market. And in my using the machine, I 
have met with no difficulty, neither has it got out 
of repair. Brooks’ machine, in my estimation, is 
far preferable to any other now in use, and 
would highly recommend it to all others engaged 
in the buginess, and are about purchasing. 


RACHEL W. ILEALEY., 
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Summary. | tion of the crew had risen upon the rest, and com-| The total number of failures in New York, from 
e—S==a == | mitted this violence, robbed the vessel of every that of the Josephs down to last week is stated at 





Mexico.—By a late arrival from Mexico, we | thing portable of value, and then left the scene of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
learn that there had been no renewal of the riots, their crimes in the small boats ; after which she) The Legislature of Massachusetts closed a ses- 
but the merchants had been called on by the goy- ™ust have been capsized by the winds.” sion of 107 davs. last week. Among its 1: ts 
ernment for advance of money to pay the troops We learn from the New York Star, that Luciano ind the ri ( - o cin yy < _ nf ¥ 
stationed in the capital, with the pleasant informa- | fernasari, is the name of a celebrated Italian vo- the b — 4 hy Sr eae ti re gece sar 
tion that unless the fidelity of these troops could be | @list, who was the principal basso of Montressor’s Go ee ee ord eo oe 
AGRA - a a 2 ae am B pe ‘ ov. Everett having exercised the veto power. 
secured, government would not be answerable for Company, and who has been singing with great suc- © ; 
the safety of the inhabitants. cess at the Mexican capital.—Boston T'ranscript. | wor ene — ye on Friday a 

Assassinations and robberies are said to be fright-| aunem.« ‘ . sented to the President, by the Secretary of State, 
fully numerous, the former averaging six per m8 th. | SPONTANEOUS ( ONES STION.—A remarkable in- as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 

ph ? eet SL BEX per month. | stance is relatedin the Pennsylvanian, as having tiary of his Maies > K; Raion ; 

The orders for the expedition against Texas are | jatoly occurred in Philafelnhia. © A hs Hi hele te tiary of his Majesty the King of the French near 
said to have been recalled for the present. | “ye sient " geltlggei OY Sot hobby this Government. 

There was a talk at, Vera Cruz of an approach-  },. 4 ; ante J wee ~oe sitting up with her sick hus- A heavy failure in tl ufacturine business 
ing visit by a I’rench Squadron, to enforce the de- o7 Bei glans the sudden ree — hi : ti ie : am > t iy l . ee id t b sf ral i). 
mand for restitution, &c.-made by the minister of a ae the dressing table, on which lay half a ho. a “ r ae at Launton—said to be for a mi 
that power, and some of the accounts say that a que of _ paper, and on the top of it a news- ion anc * ialf, 

French vessel of war had actually arrived at Vera eee ve fe th a fhe ery vip the —_ ‘The city debt of Boston amounts to nearly two 
Cruz, and that four others, from the French squad- na be Abe : a yon 4 tg ye pag € millions of dollars. 
ron in the West Indies, were on the coast. oxtail : i sons be Liane An sch gow: had There are now living near Cincinnati, a man and 

The U. 8. sloop-of-war Natchez was cruising on ¢},¢ seaitioe “y vy ry SIL the Geral sie "2C his wife, whose united ages make two centuries— 
the coast, to see that the flag was respected, and of | cauae a Magara pe dh tenn oO tah of he being 102 and she 98 years old. 

2 : 2 Mee . av 5 B i 
et predations were committed on American water which stood near. The only list in the room| Jesse Brown, who was last week tried for the 

2 é : at the time was a small floating taper, which stood murder of Rachel Bailey by poison, was acquitted, 

From Fiorima.—We have advices from Jack- several feet from the dressing case. Whenshe had after the Jury had been absent about two hours. 
sonville via Savannah, to the 13th inst., and from sufficiently recovered from her surprise to investi- He is to be tried on another indictment for poison- 
Gen. Jesup to the 7th inclusive. gate the cause of this singular occurrence, she re- ing his wife. 

The country appears to be almost cleared of In- collected that the ‘Thursday before she spread a! There has been only six days in which the cars 
~ hgh pe — “4 hey 2m —_ on Fort an rad with — oi! foe a blister, and had left “ sor & on the Bangor and Old Town Rail Road have not 

land, April 5th says that he has been scouring the few moments on the dressing table, which had oc- travelled the road by a regular trip, from Nov. 30 
country in all directions, and found no traces of casioned a grease spot on the cover. The papers to the present time ‘ 

Seminoles, except camps that had evidently been lay on or near this spot. No doubt the progress of cae ae ae 

some time abandoned. combustion had been going onslowly for some time. A war between Chili and Peru is said to be de- 

Gen. Jesup had marched with the Indians who in the Vloth and letter paper, until reaching the air, cided upon, and the parties are preparing for the 
came in, to l'ampa Bay. it burst into a flame in the newspaper. 7 contest. 

Gen. Hernandez was at Tomoka, with 200 men. — ee ae a __, | The Legislature of [Illinois has authorized 1100 
Some Indians had been seen, and small parties of ti : of hare -. — ees gp York.— Phe | examuna- ' miles of Railroad, and a loan of eight millions. 
the troops had been fired on. One soldier, who at e ces Uinen, the Diack, whe ie claimed 
had wandered some distance from the encampment, a ee ay 2 Alinnaan, of pesanen, ad duri he week ending April Loti 
was shot and scalped. was resumed on ‘Thursday, and after testimony had road during the week ending April loth, 

been offered by several witnesses, the proceedings GO1, 12-100. 

An experiment has been tried with India rubber Were postponed to yesterday. While the officers The Calais and Miltown Rail Road was com- 
hose in London, and it was found to resist a tre- were conducting: Dixon from the Court to Bride- menced last week, and it is expected the road will 
menduous pressure by a powerful engine until the | well, they were followed by an immense crowd of be ready for cars in October next. 
engine itself was disabled by the breaking of a blacks, who, when near the prison, attempted to res- “<a. . 
crank, whereas the leather hose had burst long be- cue the reputed slave. There was a pretty severe | GENEROUS Bequest.—W e understand that the 
fore—both kinds being attached to the same engine. struggle for a few minutes, between the officers and_ late Joseph Stone Esq. of W ard, Mass. has be- 

Lire iN Quenec.—The following paragraph "ite? but the latter were repulsed, and two of the amine a eee oo 
which we take from the Canadian Vindicator, will ringleaders, named Parm and Griffin, were captur- for tl th otto of the library besides inal 400 
give some idea of the life and morals, laws of jus- ed, and with the slave safely lodged in Bridewell. wr “m ie ary, besides 
tice, &c. of our provincial neighbors. In 6 affray, Griffin struck officer Waldron a most | ‘ : oc . ee 

At the last Criminal Term in Quebec, says the. ‘ es Mow on the side of his head with a heavy | GENIUS Cacep.—The editor of the Mississippi 
Vindicator, “ten boys were sentenced to seven white wash brush, and cut his ear partly in two, so Genius of Liberty is now in jail for stealing tur- 
years transportation each. None of these lads had that it hung down, { onstable Boudinot drew a pis- | kies. 
arrived to 21 years of age. ‘Two of them were 20; tol and aimed and snapped it at Parm while he was Of 975 criminals in the State Prison at Aubarn 
one 19; one 18; two 16; three 15; and one 12, *Ssaulting Waldron, but it did not explode. 'N. Y. 589 committed the crime that brought them 
years of age. At the same term, one lad aged 17, Flour is down to six dollars and a half at Zanes- there when under the influence of strong drink. 
was sentenced to 14 years transportation; another ville, Ohio. Wheat, at the same place, has fallen! What a world of repentence here must be! But 
, aa ahi age to «! years banishment, whilst a to one dollar a bushel. | who ever repented being too sober ? 

‘teen years ‘as sentence ‘anspor- . , , | 

ed at the same term were sentenced tobe hanged,” | ou™* that there has been, including the failures British and American steam packets will be ready 
S°+ of small traders in the city, no less than one hundred to commence running between the [ nited States 

and sixty failures in the city since the first of and Great Britain by next August. A ship is now 
building at Bristol, Eng. intended for this route. 
She is intended to carry fuel enough to last 25 
days. ‘The ship is of the following dimensions and 


The receipts on the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
were 4,- 


A dancing master in England, by the name of 
Rooke, has just invented a method to obviate the March. 
danger arising from the points and switches upon | . F — , , 
railwave. It is stated R er he renders s¥ tel re i The President of the United States has appoint- | 
| { Ss, § sti ; t , {rs swite sas he . > -« 
: 18 @5 ed Joseph Howard, to be attorney of the United 


safe as any other part of the railway without the States. for the district of Maine. in the place of | POWer 

necessity of a man being in attendance. The en- Jon Anders on aed Sion ia Length between Perpendiculars, 216 feet. 
gine performs the work of putting the switches sii | ak nahn Beam 25 do. 
right itself, and in whatever direction the engine- The United States Circuit Court, at Washing- Depth of Hold, 22 do. 


ton, is again engaged upon the trial of Richard H.} "The engines are 400 horse power, having cylin- 
7 ° . ° . ° ° ° =f Fl . » 

White, for setting fire to the ‘Treasury buildings in | Jers 73 inches in diameter, and seven feet stroke. 

Las, A still larger steam vessel calculated for 500 pas- 


a Spanish schooner had been found near Cape Flor- Green Peas were in Savannah (Ga.) market on sengers and 00 tons of goods, is also contracted 
ida, capsized, in which was discovered the body of ‘Tuesday the 9th inst. They were raised on Skid- | for by the British and American Steam Navigation 
aman, with a gash across the forehead, four feet, away Island, having been planted in October last. |Company, whiose head quarters are in London. 

| Messrs. Curling, Young & Co. of Limehouse are 


two hands, and the upper and lower jaws of a man 1 i. tae a. . 
The correspondent of the New York Courier & En- | a x Beaeher’ hn Ge Eppes yee ois Rengactore er 0 voreel of 228 8G eee 
° . . , i . syiaster i i rf ( *rse y ry } ns} ~ 
quirer writes from Key West, April 4: “There was | Thomas Deine i aclemad ounty, in place OF | easurement, and of the following dimensions and 
also found a bundle of American newspapers, dated E yw RES ~ power :— ' ¥ 
from the 5th to the 27th January, 1837, consisting | . A Sree OF Wanr.—lt is now stated positively | Length between Perpendiculars, 235 feet. 
of the Globe, Sun, and Courier, with a small tin the National Intelligencer, that the Mexican | Beam, 40 do. 
box, containing a gold watch, chain and seal, some Charge des Affairs has received orders to suspend | Depth, — _ 27 do. 
gold ore, coins, Chinese puzzle, and a hand press, mediately, all intercourse with the cabinet at To have engines of 400 horse power, having cylin- 
with the ee name in type—Luciano Forna- | ~ 75 inches in Ps omg js Plow tte ara — 
~: als c . on’s c ; . . e engines aae C rOrk € ‘ tie 
sari; also a Gum of childre ns clothing, among, Squire Pratt, the notorious Barnegat pirate, Hall's denser, at the option of the Enginee 
which was one shirt marked with the initials E. P.| was sentenced on Wednesday of last week, at the ae . ag ones, © P 5 5 
rc ~ reryv » ;! ' cies TT. S ‘ 4 : ‘ " T ‘oe 1dv. 
Of course, every thing concerning the ul-fated ves- | United States Circuit Court, held at Trenton, N. J., | ort, Jide 
sel is left to conjecture; but the probability is that to nine months imprisonment and $750 fine and | 
she had been a prey to pirates, who acted on the costs—the jury having recommended him to the | 20th, says the market continues in about the same 
ra ries > = ‘ . ‘ j “/ : ; 
proverb that “dead men tell no tales,” or that a por- mercy of the Court. | state as when last reported,—our last quotation is 


man wishes to travel, there he can go, no matter 
whether the points have been misplaced or not. 


Horrip Pirnacy.—We mentioned yesterday that 


Washington, 


Froun.—The Georgetown Metropolitan of the 
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EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 


well sustained. Shenandoah Flour brings $8 50; 
common brands at lower rates; we quote at $837 
1-2 to 8 50. 

Wuat constirures an Apprentice ?>—There ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 


os >| between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
> ‘is , ‘ommon Pleas Court of | ** ae hee 
has been a decision by the Con wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 


New Hampshire, which places the relation of mas- Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
ter and apprentice, in a plain light, and it may be of Hanger street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
worth the attention of parents and guardians. The Seturde 7 o'clock P.M. 

action was brought by Samuel H. Dockum against} The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
Jesse Robinson, for harboring Ezra Robinson, the | wil] leave Bangor for Portland, every Monday and 
plaintiff’s apprentice, (and defendant's son,) who | Thursday, at 5 o'clock A. M. and touching at Hatap- 
had left the plaintiff before the expiration of his ap- | den, Frankfort, Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head ; 
prenticeship. The defence was that there was no | leaving Portland for Boston every Thursday at 7 
apprenticeship in law, because there was no wri- o'clock, P. M., and will leave Boston for Portland 
ting or indentures of apprenticeship—that by the | every I riday at Do clock, P. M. and Portland for 
contract either party might put an end to the en-| Bangor and intermediate laces every Wednesday 
gagement when dissatisfied, and that the boy, et. and Saturday at 6 o'clock A. M, 





the time the defendant was said to have ‘harbored’ | The Steamer MACDONOUGH, Anvrew Browy, | 


aste r} "ve ‘ re y > q «hi 
him, was merely at home upon a visit of three Master, will leave Hallowell for Portland, touching 


weeks duration. ‘The Court charged the jury, that | 
the boy might be an apprentice without indentures, | 4.) at 7 o'clock P. M.. and will leave Boston for 
end that the defendant was liable for harboring him, | portland every Wednesday at 5 o’clock P. M., and 
while at home, and while at any other place where | portland for Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell every 
he afterwards worked with his father’s consent. | Thursday. and Saturday at 8 o’clock A. M. 

The decision of the Court therefore is, that the ap-| = >> By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
prentice is under the control and direction of the | Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday,Wednes- 
master, whether bound by written indenture or not, | day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

and that no parent or guardian can interfere to the'| From Portland to Bangor every Wednesday and 
injury of the master, either by taking an apprentice Saturday. 
home, or placing him under a new master, without From Bangor to Portland every Monday and 

rendering himself liable for damages. If any oth- Thursday. Ke 

er person employs an apprentice without consent nt sey Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and | 
from the master, he is not only liable for damages ~ ne eileen 

but for the earnings of the apprentice for the time Pit pp to Hallowell every Thursday and | 
of his employment.—Saturday Courier. i! teen nuts mee te teat eeeer hove obit, | 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. | 











MARRIED, 


HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Coyrer, Mas- | 


at Gardiner and Bath every Tuesday and Friday, at | 
9 o'clock A.M.and Portland for Boston every Tues- | 





owen 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 


AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1837. 
HE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 
Naruanter Kimparr, Master, will leave Gar- 
diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents.’ Books kept atthe principal Hotels 


in Hallowell and Augusta. 


FARE, 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 or 
sé Bath sé 6“ &3 50 AND FOUND. 


Deck Passengers, $2 00 
teThe NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of publie confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coast is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 
Acents.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 14, 1837. 5 





CAUTION, 
ALL persons are forbid harboring or trusting my 
son, Nathan Handy, Jr. who left my house on the 
27th inst., as I shall pay no debts of his contracting 


p i T FARE. lafter that time. Whoever will return said lad shall 
a age. — = M. Watson of Bath, to From Boston to Portland $3 00 l'‘receive one cent reward and no charges paid. 
im Peetlend Me Wahet ee {i 3 50 2 NATHAN HANDY. 
In Portland, Mr. Rulof Dodge to Miss Sarah E. 6 PP to Hallowell 4 60 Way April 28. 1837 au 1oM 
Bailey. “ Portland to Bangor 4 00 [{ ee FOune. (Pe ce Boe craw dren ct del 
In Bangor, Rev. Joseph C. Aspenwall, of the PP .‘. on Bath 1 50 | LAW BOOKS. 
mee Prtsorurigary dy wets Rot ir | & — & to Hallowell 2 00 J | QNRUISE’S DIGEST of the Law of Real Proper- 
In Limerick, Abner Burbank, Esq. to Miss Eliza | 


A. Harmon. The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 


ty, new edition, cheap; Chitty on Bills, new 


‘ * ,. . . 
= diet ace Ginette, SAU! Bai afta Ds Fy. | Ed. much enlarged; Equity Draftsman ; Houenden 
In Frankfort, Mr. Wm. A. Wingate, of Bangor, ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- | 5 1 ’ 


to Miss Eliza White. ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 


In Steuben, Mr. Wm. Atwater to Miss Priscilla value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a) 
_written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 


Leighton. 





{ 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within | 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the | 
wharf. | 
All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free trom wharfage in all the | 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. | 


DIED, 

In Litchfield, April 3, Mr. Aaron True, aged 79. 
April 19, Mrs. Martha, wife of Mr. Aaron True, 
aged 70. New Hampshire papers are requested te 
copy. ! 

a Vassalboro’, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. John Gas- | AGENTS. 
land, aged 68. She was found dead near her home, | LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. | 
from which she had been absent but a few minutes, | I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 
lying upon her face, in a small puddle of water. J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. | 
In Rumford, Mrs. Dorothy, widow of the late Mr. | A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 
Henry Rolfe, aged 71. j | W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 
In Griggsville, Hl. Urany Bates, daughter of Mr. | JOHN BARKER, Augusta, | 





Shen tshten aura 
Aaron Tyler, late of Bath, 19. ve SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
At Chelsea, in the U.S. Marine Hospital, Mr.) April 28, 1837. 
Vm. Perry, of Waterville, 49. 


“SEED WHEAT, SEED CORN & SEED 


PEAS. 


In Newmarket, N. H. Mr. Daniel Bracket. for- | 
merly of Tuftonborough, 59. Mr. Brackett was ex- a , 
tensively known for his extraordinary size—weigh- FEW bushels Golden Stream Seed W heat— 
ing previous to his sickness between 509 and 600) * Karly W hite Canada Seed Corn—Larly W ash- 
pounds. ife was probably the largest man in New gr}. Blue F yes and Dwarf Marrowtst Peas, 
Puslend ' aa for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store, Hallowell. 
> April 28, 1837. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. _ 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 17, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. UST received from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
At market 274 Beef Cattle, 60 pairs Working Ox- |” Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 
en, LO Cows and Calves, 700 Sheep and 1025 Swine. | Seeds, which are put up in papers labelled with short | 
100 Beef Cattle unsold. | printed directions for the culture of each variety. 
Prices.—Beef Cattle—Market “ dull,’’ and sales rhey are packed in boxes for the convenience of 
very hard to be effected, scarcely a hoof was sold in tose who wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
the forenoon, and a reduction of about 75 cents per | $9 to $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
hundred was submitted to, about half sold by the |!% made from the marks. Also put up in small box- 
hundred. We shall omit prices until the market |°* CoMtiming from $1,50 to $3 worth, calculated 
shall have become more settled. The beautiful |©®¢) for single garden, on which 20 per cent dis- 
Shelden Cattle were sold by the “lump” probably at count is made—for sale at my store, corner of Win- 
a high price per ewt. * |throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell | 
Cows and Calres—Sales were effected at 30, 32, | House. R. G. LINCOLN. 
35, 40, 42, and $45. Hallowell, March, 1837- 2 
Working Oxen—A large number of sales were ef. aC . . 
fected. We notice a few, VIZ. 72, 78, 85, 90, 95 Aa Hitehe Bh gent GHS POR gSALE. s 
Since, aaa ened ; in = i s1Zes, + most umproved patterns for sale by | 
a a “4 site on e sales at 3 33, 4 00, 5 00, 5 25, P. BENSON & Co. ; 
. * Winthrop, April 11, 1837 9 
Swine—Lots to peddle were sold at prices made allots 2 Anat 


last week, viz. 10 1-2, and 11 1-2; several other lots MULBERRYSEED for sale by 
sold to day at 10 and 11 at retail. At retail 11 and R. G. LINCOLN. | 


12. Hallowell, March, 1837. 2 | 

















on Frauds; Fonblanque’s Treatise on Equity ; Star- 
kie on Slander, for sale by 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Hallowell, April 25, 1837. 1] 
a PAPER HANGINGS. : 
LAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH have just re- 
ceived a further supply of French 
PAPER HANGINGS AND BORDERS, 
including many new and elegant patterns. 


Hallowell, April 25, 1537. 11 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES AND CHI- 
NESE OR MORUS MULTICAULIS., 
ERSONS wishing to purchase Mulberry Trees 

of either of the above kinds, or Chinese Cut- 
tings, can be supplied by applying to the subscriber 
at the office of the Maine Farmer, who is agent for 

a person having a nursery of them. 

WILLIAM NOYES. 
Hallowell, March 30, 1837. 
DOCT. BRANDRETW’S CELEBRATED 
VEGETABLE PILLS. 

4h B. MERRICK has been appointed General 
® Agent for this State for selling the above, and 

will receive orders for the same. 

March 16, 1037. ] 





for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1337. 3 








A convenient room for an office on the second 
floor. Rent very low. Inquire at this office. 
March 13, 1837. 
4T. HELENA POTATOES for sale by | 
AS R. G. LINCOLN. 
NOTICE. 
EDWARD P. STEVENS, Coach, Sign and Or- 


namental Painter—Would inform his friends. and 





i the public that he has opened a shop in the store one 


door east of J. Lovering’s store, opposite the Pacto- 
ry. He flatters himself that by the long experience 
he has had in the business, and paying strict atten- 
tion he will be able to do his work in the best man- 
ner and in the most fashionable style ; and by so do- 
ing those who may favor him with their custom may 
rest assured that their work will be done to entire 
satisfaction and at short notice. 


Winthrop, April 17, 1837. 3wld 
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96 MAINE FARMER 

















POETRY. ting the leaves into large, flat, cast iron pans, thinly | in my head, and these gentlemen will probably want 
S—————=== ' strewed over the bottom, and placing above quick | the same done with theirs ;” at the same time he 





























There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, |mixing « portion of new tea with them. 
More proud than the sight of a nation when free? | surface of a chest of tea often carries a superior | Also—6 six sizes of the Prouty & Mears improved 


From the North Carolina Standard. | ehareval fires, which answers best for those purpo- | began to make ready for the operation, ‘The Doc- 

THE BEAUTY OF LIBERTY. ses ; this process is repeated with fine teas. Afier|tor and the other two were confounded. “Come 
“In all things that have beauty, there is nothing being fired or tatched, considerable care is requir- | Doctor, don’t wait,” and setting open his mouth, he 
ed to pick out the injured and mal-formed leaves | discovered to the company that he had in his head 


to man more comely than liberty.’’—Milton. ! ' 
and dust. The Chinese are capable of converting | but one rootless old snag which would hardly keep 


When the dance of the shadows 
At day-break is done. 

And the cheeks of the morning 
Are red with the sun; 

When he sinks in his glory 
At eve from the view, 

And calls up the planet, 
To blaze in the blue, 


any kind of tea, even Bohea, into Hyso d vice |in his head. It was presently out. The Yorkers 
iversa, Gunpowder, in regard to which deception | declined following suit, paid the Vermonter for his 
| would seem difficult, is often manufactured and | coat, hat, and boots, and went off to bed grinding 
adulterated, and so well dyed and g'ared as to pre- | their molars. 
sent the appearance of a beautiful bloom, but is | = ce ET TTR 
on infusion, easily discovered. They will sell all PLOUGHS!! 

| kinds of old teas for new, by re-firing them, and AN extensive assortment of finished Cast Iron 
rhe | Ploughs from the well known Hitchcock patterns. 











appearance to the middle or bottom. SBolhea tea | Patent. The latter is a new article and has gained 
is often manufactured about Canton in great quan- | the decided approbation of the Ploughmaker and 
tities from Woopang and other inferior teas. The | Farmer, wherever introduced. The formation of 
principal part ot the teas reaches Canton in the | this Plough being based on philosophical principles 
When the moon in her mildness original packages, by large flat bottomed boats ;) as happily united strength with simplicity of con- 
Is floating on high, ‘but I was informed that it is subject to a very con- | struction, ease of draft and guidance with excellence 
Like a banner of silver siderable land carriage, by Coolies, over a moun- | and efficiency in operation. The interest er me 
, Hung out in the sky ; tainous country, before it reaches the river naviga- | venience of the I loughmaker has been consu tec bow 
Tnere is beauty. But earth no beauty to see, tion.—~Blemeleiecences forming the different parts in such manner as to ren- 
More proud than the front of a nation when free ? i « der his me ges simple — at or peng — 
to give a ready and certain rule by which to adjus 
Corran’s INGENUITY. A farmer, attending a | +b gain ome 4 in the most perfect Bey while the 
fair with a hundred pounds in his pocket, took the interest of the farmer has not been overlooked in 
precaution of depositing it in the hands of the land- | forming those parts most exposed to wear in such 
lord of the public house at which he stopped.— | manner as best to resist that wear. Also to raise 
At midnight is still Having occasion for it shortly afterwards, he re- and turn the furrow still with the least resistance 
And the spirit off caltiniie | sorted to mine host for the bailment, but the land- and leave the furrows in the best possible form for 
Sobs on the hill; | lord, too deep for the countryman, wondered what after tillage, completely inverting and covering all 
hundred was meant, and was quite sure that no vegetable and other matter lying on the surface. 


When the beautiful bend 

Of the bow is above, 2 
Like a collar of light 

On the bosom of love ; 





In the depth of the darkness, 
Unvaried in hue, 

When the shadows are veiling 
The breast of the blue ; 

When the voice of the tempest 















In the breath of the morning, 
When nature’s awake, 
And calls up the chorus 
To chant of the break ; 
{n the voice of the echo 


There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, | ae 
Like the broad beaming brow of a nation when free ? such sum had been lodged in his hands by the as- 
|tonished rustic. After ineffectual appeals to the 
| recollecti | finally to the h f Bardolpl 
recollection, and fina o the honor of Bardolph, ** ; ~ : 
| the farmer applied to Pred he advice. “ Blawe Establishment, No. 12, Commercial street, Boston. 
otie 1A ” } ste *“enpale 4 
patience my friend,” said the counsel: “speak to) poion March 21, 1837. 3m-6 
the landlord civilly, and tell him you are convinced aaa 


The above Ploughs and Castings from those and 
most other patterns of note in the market, may be 
had wholesale and retail at the Plough and Stove 


PROUTY & MEARS. 








G RAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 
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; you must have left your money with another per- | 


In the warbling of streams /son. ‘Take a friend with you, and lodge with him_ | ud 
another hundred in the presence of your friend, carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 


And the foaming of floods ; _ 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, | and then come to me.” We must imagine and not foot of W inthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
Like the thrice hallowed sight of a nation that’s free? commit to paper the vociferations of the honest elegant lot of White Marble from the New York oT 
| dupe, at sueh advice ; however, moved by the rhet- Ve" Quarry, some of it being shmnont ogee to ne - 
oric or authority of the worthy counsel, he follow- talian white marble. Also, § late stone from the 
See ee ee | ed it, and feturned to his legal friend, “ And now Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
Like the charge of a column [os 7 “e. TP © ; . «% ments being completed of the New York marble for 
Ot plumes on the plain; Jo don’t see as I’m to be the better off for this, if die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
When the thunder is up | I get my second hundred again: but how is that to 4)J, completed, one book monument ; a large lot of 
From his cloud-cradled sleep, | be done ” “Go and ask irim for it when he is &- first rate stock on hand so that work ean be furnish- 
And the tempest is treading lone,’ said the counsel, “ Ay, sir, but asking won't ¢q to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
: The path of the deep; do, Ize afraid, without my witness at any rate.”— tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 
There is beauty. But where is the beauty to see, | Never mind, take my advice,” said the counsel; der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
Like the sun-brilliant brow of a nation when free? | “do as I bid you, and return to me.” The farmer selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
SEE returned with his hundred, glad at any rate to find | &c. furnished at short notice. 
MISCELLANEOUS. that safe again in his possession. “ Now, sir, 1, JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
= suppose I must be content; but I don’t see as I’m} Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 
much better off” “Well, then,” said the counsel, | ]{I]GHLAN DER. YOUNG HIGHLAN DER, 
AND DEY OF ALGIERS. 


Either one of these three fine thorough bred En- 


Unbound in the woods, : 
The subscriber would inform the public that he 


When the striving of surges 
Is mad on the main, 























ParticuLtars or Tea,—Green Tea in China 
are of three kinds, Imperial, Hyson, and Singlo. | “now take your friend with you and ask the land- | 
Imperial is the leaves from very scarce tree, and | lord for the hundred pounds your friend saw you | 
real or true Imperial is limited to a few Picula, leave with him.” We need not add that the wily land- | glish and Arabian Stallions will be sold on favora- 
which are reserved for the emperor’s use, hence | lord found he had been taken off his guard while our | ble terms.—Atso, ten head of thorough bred Dur- 


All ten of this description bought in honest friend returned to thank his counsel exult-| ham improved short horn Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 


its name. 
may be selected from a herd of forty superior ani- 





: Canton, is merely an imitation, Gunpowder is the | ingly, with both hundreds in his pocket. 
leaves plucked from trees of an early growth, ap- | mals. For terms apply to the printer or Ratpn & 
proaching to budding leave. Hyson is the leaves} A couple of New York blades once met a Ver- | 2? o¥ H. Watson, East Windsor, Conn. ie 
April 11, 1837. 


trom trees of matured perfection, and Hyson Skin | monter at a tavern. They had heard much of Yan- | 
is the outside covering of the Hyson leaves which | kee ingenuity and cunning; and they soon deter- | 
separates when dried; Young Hyson is from the | mined to see, if they could not “come round” this | 
saine tree but impoverished from repeated pluck- son of the Green Mountain. Thinking he would lic that he has resumed the charge of his 'Temper- 
ing. ‘l'wankay is from the full bearing tree that’ be careful of his coppers, they proposed to him, in | ance House in Winthrop Village, where he is ready 
grows near the Hyson ceuntry, called Singlo, and the course of the evening’s chat, that each of them | to wait on his former custemers and others who may 

y He would render them 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
THE subscriber informs his friends and the pub- 





is made into two or three different sorts; the best 
is sold for Hyson. The above trees are subjected 
to several pluckings annually. To meet the de- 
mand at Canton for the different descriptions of 
tea, are mixed and made up. For instance, true 
Souchong is of a limited production, and said to 
be worth on the spot about en shillings, per 
pound ; that which is sold for Souchong, is the 
finest quality of Congo, and what is called best 
Congo is merely second quality: the best Bohea 
is substituted for Congo, T'wankay for Hyson, and 
in like manner is the deception extended “to‘al- 
most every kind of tea. ahd 
When the leaves are plucked off the trees at 
the proper season, they are first exposed to the 
sunor air to dry, aud often vegetable moisture has 
evaporated, they assume the folding curling form, 
increased by firing or ‘tatching;’ whereby also 
they recieve the crisp and crumbling appearance 
they have when we receive them. The operation 
of ‘ tatching ’ as it is termed, is performed by put- 


then should propose, and do something, which the | faver him with a call. ‘ ‘ 
‘thanks for the liberal patronage with which they 


other two should imitate, or on refusal of either so ; ; i ; 
to do, he should pay all the damage the others might ""Y° heretofore favored him and solicits a continu- 
sustain, and the scot at the bar. The Vermonter | #"°° of their favors, assuring them that while he has 
ae : oe ae " charge of the House every attention shall be paid to 
Seay litte y aes first—but at length consented. | their accommodation. 
| One of the Yorkers commenced the game. He | The subscriber is aware that complaints have been 
pulled off his oat, walked up to the fire and threw | justly made against many of our Temperance Hous- 
it on, His companion did the same. The Ver- | ‘es.—and is determined to furnish such entertain- 
monter, as they had agreed, must do so too with! ments that the friends of temperance and those who 
his coat, or pay for the other two coats, and the | patronize him, shail be satisfied. Will they call 
scot. Without hesitatiug off went the garment, on | and judge for themselves? 
to the fire. The other New Yorker next made tri- DANIEL CARR. 
‘al. He off boots and hat, and consigned them to Winthrop, April 5, 1837. 
the devouring element. His companion imitated ~~ NOTICE. 
him, and, to their astonishment, the Yankee was not) pye gubseriber having left town, requests all per- 
| backward. wow came the Vermonter’s turn to lead. sons indebted to him by note or account to call and 
Landlord,” said he, “is there a Doctor near?”— settle with Sern May, Esq. Those who do so pre- 


| “ Yes, Sir.” “Send for him.” The gentlemen of | yjous to the Ist day of June next will save cost, oth- 
York began to stare. The doctor soon came in. | erwise they must not complain if they have to pay 
E. C. MILLIKEN. 


|“ Doctor,” said the Vermonter, “get your instru- | at least an office fee. 
‘ments, J want you to pull out every tooth Ihave got! Winthrop, April 17, 1837. 3wl0 
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